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In the spring of 1885 an association was organized in 
Woburn, composed of prominent citizens, the object of 
which was to secure joint effort to increase the business, 
population, and prosperity of the town. Although of 
each of these there had been, for some time, a respectable 
annual growth, leading manufacturers, tradesmen, and 
others believed a still more satisfactory exhibit, in the 
same direction, might be made by uniting the influence 
and endeavor of all those interested in legitimate move- 
ments to that end, and the outcome of several confer- 
ences, with such an aim, was the formation of a business 
association named a Boarp oF TRADE. 

Soon after its organization, on due deliberation, it was 


deemed advisable to publish a book setting forth, in 


brief, the history location, natural attractions, business, 
religious and educational advantages, facilities for trade 


and manufacturing, its desirability as a place for homes, 
and such other prominent facts respecting the town as 
the stranger, seeking a location for any purpose, might 
desire to possess, and give the same a general circula- 
tion. A committee were chosen, consisting of Messrs. 
William M. Miller, Benjamin F. Whittemore, William 
W. Hill, Edward W. Champney, and George A. Hobbs, 
to procure the publication of such a book. They im- 
mediately entered on the duty assigned them, and the 
following pages of print and illustrations are presented 
to the reader as the result of their labors. 

In justice to themselves and the Board it is only fair 
to state, that no attempt has been made by the com- 
mittee to give, in this small volume, more than an out- 
line sketch of the subjects treated of; but it is believed 
the information contained in its pages will prove of suf- 


ficient interest to attract public attention, and influence 
a portion, at least, of the people seeking business or 
residence to give Woburn something more than a hasty 
glance or indifferent consideration. 

It is proper to state in this connection, that the nu- 
merous beautiful illustrations in the book were made 
by the Heliotype Company, Boston; and its splendid ex- 


ecution in type-setting, press-work, and binding are the 
production of the famous Riverside Press of Cambridge 
—all done under the personal and careful supervision of 
Mr. William M. Miller, of the publishing committee. 
Our aim has been to give the public a volume in every 
respect worthy of their cordial approbation, and we flat- 
ter ourselves that the end has been fairly accomplished. 


THE COMMITTEE. 
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Tue early history of the town goes back to the first 
settlement of the country, and is full of interest, show- 
ing the struggle and growth of the early settlers, and 
the slow progress through the first two centuries. 

After Governor Winthrop and a majority of his col- 
ony left Charlestown for the new venture in Boston, the 
remaining part of the company, although much weak- 
ened for the time, grew to very considerable numbers in 
the course of a few years, and new territory was called 
for. On the application of several persons, the Gen- 
eral Court granted an extension of four miles, in a north 
and westerly direction, the main purpose of which was, 
undoubtedly, to secure increased land for cultivation. 
This grant was called Charlestown Village. The set- 
tlers who pushed out in the quarter indicated soon 
found themselves in need of, or their ambitions craved, 


— 


a precinct government of their own. Accordingly, on 
the 5th November, 1640, seven men were chosen from 
the church at Charlestown, namely, Edward Converse, 
Edward Johnson, Ezekiel Richardson, John Mousall, 
Thomas Graves, Samuel Richardson, and Thomas Rich- 
ardson, to proceed with the formation of a church and 
a township. The numbers, however, who seemed desir- 
ous of following the new lead were so great that the 
parent church began to consider whether it would not 


be seriously weakened by this spirit of emigration. 


Although so late in the season, the survey of the new 
territory was begun at once. On the fourth day after 
their appointment, November gth, while exploring near 
the Shawshine River, a heavy snow-storm overtook them, 
in which they lost their way, and were obliged to pass 
the night under the shelter of some friendly rocks. The 


22d of December was observed as a day of special fast- 


ing and prayer for the blessing of God upon their ardu- 


ous work. Arrangements were made during the winter 
(1640-41) for the immediate occupation of the new ter- 
ritory. 

In February, 1641, a bridge was built over the Aber- 
jona River within the present limits of Winchester, and 
the first dwelling-house was erected “ over against it” 
by Edward Converse, and occupied by himself and fam- 
ily successors for many years. The location of the 
township by the commissioners took place at the same 
time. The site selected was on the bank of the Aber- 
jona, on the “east side” of the present town. Consid- 
erable- opposition was at once developed to the site 
chosen, and upon consultation with prominent men of 
Charlestown who were not of the emigrating party, the 
location was abandoned, and one fixed upon something 
over a mile to the westward. This became the centre 
of the town, and embraced then, as now, the site of the 
present Common and its immediate surroundings. In 
the course of the following spring, house-lots were laid 
out and several dwellings were built soon after. 


Having carried out their plans thus far, the colonists 
in conformity with their religious convictions began im- 
mediately to cast about for a suitable minister. Two 
persons were applied to, Rev. Jonathan Burr and Rev. 
J. Miller, both of whom, after much negotiation, declined 
to accept the call. Mr. Thomas Carter was then ur- 
gently requested to become their pastor, amid much dis- 
couragement caused by the previous unsuccessful calls 
and faint-heartedness of several who felt that the new 
enterprise would have to be abandoned. All the difficul- 
ties are set down, in the quaint manner of Edward John- 
son, in the town record and in his notable book entitled, 
“Wonder Working Providence of Zion’s Saviour in 
New-England.” 

At length, however, to the great joy of the colo- 
nists, Mr. Carter fell in with their desires, and was or- 
dained as the first minister in Woburn, December 2, 
1642. 

In anticipation of this event, those persons who were 
connected with the church at Charlestown had asked for 
a dismission from that body, with authority to found a 
new one. With some reluctance this had been acceded 
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to, and the new church had been organized in the pre- 
vious August. 

In the interim between the founding of the church 
and the settlement of the pastor, a petition had been 
presented to the General Court for the incorporation of 
the town. The court received the petition favorably, 
and an act was passed at the September session, 1642, 
couched in the following brief words, which gave to 
Woburn its corporate existence: “Charlestown Village 
is called Wooburne.” Neither Edward Johnson, who is 
especially the early chronicler of the town, nor any other 
person has given a reason for the adoption of the name. 
The suggestion of it is probably due to Richard Rus- 
sell, of Charlestown, who, it is believed, was a relative of 
the distinguished Russell family in England, to whom 
had been given the abbey and park at Woburn, in Bed- 
fordshire, England, as a place of residence. ‘The desire 
on the part of Mr. Russell to perpetuate the name of a 


town so honorably associated with his noble kinsman 


was a natural one, and the disposition of the people to 
accept it from so prominent and popular a person is an 
equally plausible one. 


The town thus authorized was situated seven miles 
north and west from Charlestown, and ten miles from 
Boston. Although the grant specifies a plot of “ four 
miles square,’ without definite bounds, it must have 
been practically much larger than that. Containing 
within its limits the present towns of Wilmington, Bur- 
lington, and Winchester (or a greater portion of them), 
the area of the town must have been nearer ten miles 
square than four. 

It was something more than a year after the town re- 
ceived its corporate title before a meeting of the inhabi- 
tants was held. This occurred in November, 1643. April 
I3, 1644, seven persons were chosen as selectmen, as they 
were leaders in the town; namely, Edward Johnson, 
Edward Converse, John Mousall, William Learned, Eze- 
kiel Richardson, Samuel Richardson, and James Thomp- 
son. 

It was not requisite to choose a town-clerk annually, 
hence Edward Johnson, who had originally been chosen 
as clerk of the commissioners, was retained in that office 
until his death, in 1672. 

The town treasury was managed by the selectmen. 


The duties of assessors and school committee were also 
discharged by the same. 

The town having now an organization, there were 
many things to be done to make the situation of the 
people as comfortable as possible. House-lots were to 
be laid out and streets opened, and the “ common lands ig 
(of which there were four hundred acres) were to be di- 
vided among the inhabitants. A house for the minister 
was also to be provided, as well as a meeting-house for 
public worship. 

From 1642 to 1675 Webaen prospered, the land had 
been partially subdued, a better class of houses built than 
those first erected, and some of those industries started 
which have since made the town so well known. But 
this general prosperity was soon to receive a serious 
check on account of the outbreak of the Indian wars. 

King Philip, who had heretofore been in accord with 
the colonists, and had agreed by solemn treaty to live 
with them on amicable terms, now became restive under 
the restraints imposed by this compact. He brought into 
combination his own and two or three other powerful 
tribes, and began a murderous assault upon all exposed 


frontiers. Woburn was too near the central towns of the 
colony to receive much harm by direct invasion of the 
wily enemy. Small raiding parties appeared in two or 


three instances; and although little loss was incurred by 


the burning of dwellings or destruction of crops, four 


persons were killed. This, however, was but a small 


- portion of the suffering and hardship that befell Woburn, 


in common with all the towns of New England. To 
carry on a vigorous and successful war, the taxes of the 
people were enormously increased. These heavy drains 
upon the people caused much uneasiness and suffering, 
and the spirits of many sunk under the trial. 

The first order from the Court for service required 
thirteen men and five horses to be provided for the 
forces being raised. These, however, were less than a 
third of the men who became soldiers in the war. The 
number of men from Woburn who took part in the fight 
at Narragansett, December, 1675, was from forty to fifty. 
Eight were either killed or wounded. 

On the death of King Philip, in the August follow- 
ing, the war, so far as active hostilities were concerned, 
was closed; but the depredations of the Indians in small 
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parties against isolated settlements were continued with 
much loss and cruelty. 

The people of Woburn, as well as those of the colony 
in general, had enjoyed from the beginning all the free- 
dom under their original charter which they desired. 
They managed their affairs in their own way, elected 
their own officers, from the Governor downward to the 
‘most unimportant positions in each town. They held a 
firm allegiance to the King, and considered themselves 
bound to further the interests of the Crown as against all 
other nations. They had that strong feeling of loyalty 
which took many years of indignities and oppressions to 
cancel in the colonies. 

After the Restoration in England, and when Charles 
IJ. had become firmly seated on the throne, there was a 
growing disposition on the part of the defenders of the 
King’s prerogatives to withdraw the charters under which 
the New England colonies were planted, and substitute 


others shorn of many privileges they enjoyed. 

These attempts to interfere with the people of New 
England were met with a bold and resolute spirit, and it 
was not till the accession of James II. that the charter of 


Massachusetts was declared vacant. Then Sir Edmund 
Andros appeared in Boston as Governor, appointed by 
the King. This act caused great commotion throughout 
New England. 

Woburn felt the indignity cast upon the people as 
keenly as Boston. The order passed forbidding town- 
meetings to be held but once ina year, and then to be 
called by justices of the county, rather than the select- 
men, was treated with rude contempt. 

In 1687 the people assembled in town-meeting, as was 
customary, and chose the usual officers. This election 
was declared void by the Governor, and a new meeting 
was ordered. The order was obeyed, but the inhabitants 
displayed their independent spirit by electing the same 
men to office who had been previously chosen. In 1688 
the same proceedings were repeated. The town, in defi- 
ance of the King’s creatures, met and elected its officers ; 
again its acts were annulled. Andros was growing des- 
perate, and fines or imprisonment were expected soon to 
follow these contumacious doings. 

It appears that Woburn at length yielded somewhat to 
the threatening attitude of the authorities. Mr. Johnson, 


who had been first selectman for several years, now de- 
clined to serve,.and another person was chosen in his 
place. This is supposed to have been to this extent a 
reversal of the bold position the town had taken. The 
following year, 1689, there is no record of a town-meeting 
being held, and it is probable that the old officers held 


over. 

But the tyrannous proceedings of Sir Edmund Andros 
were suddenly closed. News came that James II. was 
dethroned, whereupon the people of Boston and neigh- 
boring towns rose in arms, captured and imprisoned 


Andros and some of his most obnoxious adherents, and 
replaced the old magistrates in office. There is no 
known account or record of the part Woburn played in 
this revolution, but its near vicinity to Boston, and its 
spirited encounters with the odious tools of despotism, 
warrants the belief that some of the people were actively 
engaged in it. 

Soon after this a new charter was granted by William 
and Mary to Massachusetts, which combined the two 
colonies of Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay, and was 
generally acceptable. 


One of the matters that excited much interest in the 
early days of the town was the support of Mystic Bridge, 
on Mystic River, in Medford. This bridge was an im- 
portant one in connection with the main avenue from 
Charlestown, and was maintained for a long time by the 
towns of Medford, Charlestown, Woburn, Malden, and 
Reading. 

Woburn was restive under the cost of her portion of 
the repairs, and inclined, if possible, to throw it off. In 
1691 the town voted “to withstand allowing anything 
more to the repairing of Mystic Bridge,” and paid noth- 
ing for more than two years. But the court interfered, 
and indicted the town for neglect of duty. Great excite- 
ment followed. The town appeared in defense, and de- 
nied its liability; but the court ordered the towns named, 
including Woburn, to continue to support the bridge 
upon “pain and penalty of five pounds fine.” 

Woburn reluctantly complied with the decision of the 
Court, but always with a protest, until 1761, when the 
town was released from further taxation on account of 
the bridge for the present payment of $200 Old Tenor; 
and the controversy was thus permanently settled. 
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As the end of the century approached, Woburn, in 
common with other towns of the colonies, was growing 
poorer rather than richer. Much difficulty was found in 
collecting and paying the salary of the minister, which 
was £80 per year. The most severe measures were 
adopted for the purpose, even to “collecting by dis- 
tress.” 

In looking back over the years that had now elapsed 
since the settlement of the town, it may be well to recall 
some of the men who had been prominent in its affairs. 
The committee of thirteen appointed by the town of 
Charlestown in 1640 to explore the new territory, as well 
as the seven commissioners selected by the church for a 
similar purpose, had all performed the work allotted to 
them: they had laid out the town, begun its settlement, 
formed a church, organized a municipal body to admin- 
ister civil affairs, and had continued to aid, foster, and 
support the community that had grown up around them, 
with energy, prudence, and industry. These were now 
all dead, — Edward Converse, Edward Johnson, John 
Mousall, Thomas Graves, Ezekiel Richardson, Samuel 
Richardson, Thomas Richardson, and John Russell. 


iS 


Each of these men had marked and solid traits of char- 


acter. 

The original territory of Woburn, as has before been 
stated, comprised not only its present limits, but the 
towns of Burlington and Winchester, and a large por- 
tion of Wilmington. 

During the first fifty or sixty years of existence, the 
population was largely centred about the meeting-house, 
which was located on the bluff or hill east of the pres- 
ent Common. In 1700 the number of persons taxed by 
the province was 187; but in 1725 the number had in- 
creased to 305, showing a gain of more than one third 
in twenty five years. This increase was largely in the 
northerly direction, and new centres were formed, which 
received the names of Shawshine and Goshen. The 
latter place had become of so much importance, and its 
distance from the centre so inconvenient for many pur- 
poses, that in 1724 the town was petitioned either to re- 
move the meeting-house farther to the north or allow that 
section to be set off asa newtown. The petition was 
decidedly refused. But the people of Goshen were in 
earnest, and one or two rebuffs could not silence them. 


They continued their petitions for several years before 
their end was attained. The repeated denials of the 
town led them to seek separation by authority of the 
General Court. The prayer of the first petition was to 
be made into a precinct only. This was rejected by the 
Court in 1729. It was renewed, however, shortly after, 
with the request that Goshen be made into a separate 
town. The burden of the petition was “the difficulties 
they are under by reason of their remoteness from the 
place of public worship.” 

While the Court was considering the petition in behalf 
of Goshen, the people of Shawshine were making similar 
efforts to secure a separation or be made a legal precinct. 
At the first hearing the petition of Shawshine was joined 
to that of Goshen. A court committee was appointed 
to meet the agents of the town, which took place in the 
summer of 1730. The committee reported in favor of 
granting the petitions of both Goshen and Shawshine ; 
the first to be created into an independent township by 
the name of Wilmington, and the latter to be made a 
precinct, or second parish. 


In thus dividing the town the Court’s committee say 


“they are of opinion that the charge of supporting a 
minister in the First Parish at Woburn will still be a 
very easy matter to the inhabitants of that parish.” 
The truth is, however, that this extended clipping of the 
town was a great disadvantage to its prosperity for many 
years. The number of taxable persons was reduced from 
three hundred and twelve to one hundred and eighty 
seven. Such a reduction of taxable force could not fail 
to make the support of preaching in the old parish a 
severe burden. The ministers were settled for life, their 
salaries fixed on a scale commensurate with the taxable 
resources of the parish, and there was no escape from 
the responsibility of the situation. 


The next great public event with which Woburn be- 
came associated, as did all New England, was the old 
French War. This war, which was so costly in men and 
money to the colonists, began in 1755. The contest was 
confined for the most part to the Canadian borders and 
to Nova Scotia, but absorbed a large number of able- 
bodied men of New England. It also increased taxation 
to a burdensome degree. The taxes of Woburn were 
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raised from £139 9s. 5a. in 1755 to £578 gs. 9a. in 1763, 
the year in which peace was declared. The number of 
men sent to the front from Woburn was not far from one 
hundred and fifty, the population at that time being 
estimated at about 1,500. In the first year alone fifty- 
four men were enlisted and attached to the expeditions 
against Nova Scotia and Crown Point. 


Woburn is now brought to the advent of the American 
Revolution. She had done noble service in the many 
exhausting wars with the Indians, and had been ardent 
and loyal in the contest that gave to England the su- 
premacy in Canada and along the lakes and rivers of 
the West. She was now to show her love of liberty to 
be a superior motive to her devotion to King and Crown. 
The excitement caused by the aggressive movements of 
the British government was to be as fully shared by the 
people of Woburn as by those of the neighboring towns. 
They instructed their representatives to the General 


Court to allow no damages to Governor Hutchinson for 
his loss in the Stamp Act, and sent delegates to the con- 
vention in Boston in 1768 to consider the state of public 


affairs. The most decided movement in favor of the 
stand taken by the people of New England against the 
arbitrary enactments of Parliament was made in 1773, 
when a town-meeting was held, and a series of vigorous 
resolutions were passed. While these resolutions still 
maintained the authority of the Crown, and expressed the 
prevailing loyalty to the King, they asserted in the most 
positive manner their rights under the British Constitu- 
tion, and specified in strong language the grievances of 
which they had so much reason to complain. At the 
same meeting a committee of correspondence was chosen 
to maintain communication with Boston and other towns 
of the colony. A powder-house was built, and stored 
with such ammunition as could be procured. A dele- 
gate, Samuel Wyman, was chosen to the Provincial Con- 
gress in January, 1775, and the province tax of that year 
was paid to the agent of the Congress instead of the 
regularly constituted treasurer. A large committee was 
also appointed to enforce the decrees of the Continental 
Congress with regard to imported articles. 

Two days before the opening struggle (April 17, 1775), 
a company of fifty minute-men was raised, to be organ. 


ized and disciplined for whatever service the Provincial 
Congress might require. This rally of fighting men 
was none, too soon. On the morning of the roth the 
alarm reached the town, which was started from the 
tower of the old North Church, Boston, and accomplished 
by the midnight ride of Paul Revere. A large number 
of men caught up their arms, and hastened to Lexington 
to meet the invaders. Mr. Sylvanus Wood was in sea- 
son to be enrolled in Captain Parker’s company on Lex- 
ington Common, and stood with it to receive the fire of 
the British column. Mr. Wood always claimed that later 
in the day he captured a straggler of the enemy, and 
had the honor of taking the first prisoner of war. This 
claim was recognized by Congress in 1824, and a pension 
granted for the act. Of the minute-men from Woburn 
who followed and harassed the British troops, two men 
were killed, Asahel Porter and Daniel Thompson, both 
of whom were young men of enterprise and reputation. 
The evening before the march to Lexington, John Han- 
cock and Samuel Adams, who left the Provincial Con- 
gress, which had adjourned from Concord on the 15th, 
came to the house of Rev. Jonas Clark, in Lexington, to 


lodge. As soon as it was ascertained, very early the 
next morning, that a party of British soldiers was ap- 
proaching Lexington, they left for a place of greater 
safety. They came to Woburn Precinct (now Burling. 
ton), and took. shelter in the house of Madam Jones. 
While dinner was in preparation, a new alarm was given, 


and the distinguished guests were hurried off to a re- 
tired residence in the northwest part of the precinct, near 
Billerica, with the loss of the dinner of fresh salmon 
which good Mrs. Jones was preparing for them. The 
war for independence, or for constitutional rights of the 
colonists, being now begun, Woburn engaged with all 
the zeal and patriotism that inspired New England in 
that day of trial. 

Her soldiers flocked to the places of rendezvous, and 
were employed in guarding the lines at Cambridge, Bos- 
ton, and Roxbury. Many of them were present at the 
battle of Bunker Hill. During the years 1775 and 1776 
one hundred and eighty of the citizens were engaged in 
the service in the neighborhood of Boston, or were sent 
to New York, New Jersey, Canada, or Ticonderoga. ° 

In 1775 the number of persons subject to the provin- 
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cial tax was but three hundred and eleven. The propor- 
tion of those who served in some military capacity must 
consequently have been very large. The first considera- 
ble sum of money raised for the war was in December, 
1776, when £1,500 was voted to pay existing bills and 
such charges as might arise in enlisting men or for the 
defense of the American colonies. The amount voted 
for such purpose during the war was nearly £50,000 in 
currency, which was a large sum for the times, and it 
drew upon the resources of the town with a heavy hand. 
But money and men were not the only things wanted. 
There were no stores of grain, meat, and other commis- 
sary requirements to be found in the markets of that 
day. Hence Woburn was assessed for beef and clothing 
to a large amount. The first item exceeded $8,000 ; 
and the shirts, blankets, and shoes swelled that sum fully 
one half more. This was drawn from a population of 
1,500 or 1,600 persons. The same rates of tax to-day 
would produce more than half a million dollars. 

The evils of depreciation became so desperate that an 
attempt was made to remedy them by public action. A 
convention was held at Concord in 1779 for this purpose. 


Samuel Thompson was delegate from Woburn. This 
convention established prices for the leading articles 
used in the community. The list included in its neces- 
sities of life “flip or toddy ” at 12s. per bowl, and New 
England rum at tos. per mug. The people of Woburn 


accepted the prices voted by the convention, and ap- 


pointed a committee to see that there was no violation 
of its behests. Experience, however, soon proved that 
the natural laws of currency and trade were too strong 
to be defied or changed by resolutions of conventions, 
and the attempt at regulation was soon given up. 

The first enlistments for the war were made by draft 
from the three military companies then existing in the 
town. Ata later period men were “ hired into the war ” 
by bounties, and at last by a resort to classes, each class 
being responsible for its man or number of men. The 
whole number of men who were for a longer or shorter 
period engaged in the war was three hundred and sev- 
enty-six, which number does not include forty-six other 
persons who were enlisted by the town from other local- 
ities. This shows that the number of enlisted men dur- 
ing the seven years of the war was greater than the 


actual male population liable to military duty in any one 
year during that time. 


Soon after the war there was considerable public ex- 
citement on the question of what should be done with 
the Tories and refugees who had played a hostile part 
against the Revolution. At a town-meeting held in 
May, 1783, very severe resolutions were passed against 
all such persons, and an act prohibiting their return to 
the town or State urged upon the legislature. It was 
said, “Our Canaan will enjoy no rest while the Philis- 
tines are suffered to dwell among us.” These bitter feel- 


ings survived for many years. But many who had con- 
tinued their allegiance to the British Crown during the 
war, at its close accepted the situation, and became 
earnest and patriotic citizens of the new republic. 


The only person from Woburn who held any consid- 
erable position in the Continental Army was Colonel 
Loammi Baldwin. He enlisted as a private in April, 
1775, but was soon advanced to superior positions, and 
in August following was appointed colonel of the 38th 


regiment. He was stationed about Boston until the be- 
ginning of 1776, when his regiment was ordered to New 
York, where he remained until its evacuation by Wash- 
ington in September. With him he crossed the Dela- 
ware December 8th, and recrossed December 25th, and 
participated in the gallant fight at Trenton. 


The next important epoch in the annals of Woburn 
was the separation from it of the precinct of Shawshine, 
or Second Parish. It has already been stated that this 
parish was formed in 1730, at the time Goshen was made 
a distinct town by the name of Wilmington. In 1797 a 
petition for a separate township was renewed. A town 
committee was chosen to oppose it, but the project was 
actively pushed by the Second Parish before the legisla- 
ture, and in spite of the formidable opposition and ap- 
parently small reason for the division, the Court granted 
the petition, and the Second Parish became a distinct 
township under the name of Burlington. This took 
place February 28, 1799. 

The dismemberment caused a heavy loss to the old 
town in population and wealth. 
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During this period there was little or no manufactur- 
ing business in the town. The community was’ made 
up almost exclusively of agriculturists, the only excep- 
tion being the tanner, the blacksmith, the miller, the 
shoemaker, and trader, who supplied the people with the 


necessities belonging to their respective vocations. The 
establishment of a tannery on a more extensive scale 
did not take place until the next decade, of which more 
will be said in noticing the ‘manufacturing interests of 
the town. 
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Woburn is situated on the Boston and Lowell Rail- 
road, ten miles northwest from Boston, fifteen miles 
southeast from Lowell, on the easterly side of Middle- 
sex County, in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
It occupies the centre of a cluster of towns, from two 
to six miles distant from its Common, which contain, 
in the aggregate, more than forty thousand inhabitants, 
and is the largest and most populous of the group. 
Communication with them is easy, speedy, and pleasant. 

For forty years and more it has been the northern 
terminus of the Woburn Branch of the Boston and 
Lowell Railroad, which leaves the trunk line at Win- 
chester, a thrifty village less than two miles south of 
the depot at Woburn Centre. A large proportion of 
the inhabitants of the town are congregated and _ per- 


manently reside in four villages of unequal size, each of 


which contains a post-office, business. houses, churches, 
fire companies, etc., namely: West, some two miles from 
the Common; North, about the same distance; East, a 
mile away ; and the Centre, with full nine thousand popu- 
lation, a large share of the manufacturing establishments, 
representatives of the learned professions, and the great 
bulk of merchandising and other traffic. 

For picturesque beauty and rural attractions Woburn 
is unsurpassed by any town in the suburbs of Boston; 
few equal it in striking and pleasing scenic effects. 
The Centre, its principal village, lies well up towards 
the head of Mystic Valley, a natural rift in the hills 
running from the lower Mystic ponds on the south to 
Shawshine River on the north, along which and on 
each side the country is charmingly diversified with 
broad intervales, gentle slopes, and undulating fields, 


that are thickly scattered over with substantial farm- 
houses, cosy cottages, and the more pretentious villas 
and residences of gentlemen of business, wealth, and 
rustic tastes. Everywhere there is seen a happy blend- 
ing of town and country seldom met with in the envi- 
rons of a great city. In passing from one village to 
another the traveller encounters, here and there, primi- 
tive Nature devoid of all artificial adornments; while a 
little further on, from a hilltop or turn in the road, busy 
life, with all its modern accessories, furnishes a contrast 
and affords a pleasure and surprise not often expe- 
rienced elsewhere. If Art loves curves, bends, waves, 
and curious sinuosities as heartily as she is said to ab- 
hor straight lines, then her true home is among the 
streets and lanes of Woburn, for they have such odd 
ways of winding in and out among the hills, and are so 
guiltless of parallels and direct lines, and, withal, have 
such a habit of meeting the traveller in out-of-the-way 


and unexpected places, that Art could not be otherwise - 


than satisfied and greatly delighted with them. 
Lofty hills skirt the town and rise in the midst of it; 
shady groves and sylvan retreats abound on every side; 


highly cultivated farms and prolific fruit-orchards fill up 
the short reaches between the villages where original 


Nature does not still hold sway; and elegant residences, 
broad, green lawns, ancient shade-trees, and bright, fra- 
grant flower-gardens, are passed at brief intervals on all 
the roads radiating from the Centre. From many of the 
elevations scenes as beautiful as any in the world lie 
stretched out before the eye of the delighted beholder, 
to enjoy which admirers of Nature’s hand-painted pic- 
tures are frequently attracted from considerable dis- 
tances away. 

From the granite cap of Rag Rock, a rugged emi- 
nence near the Centre, a charming view of the sur- 
rounding country is obtained. Close at hand repose 
handsome villages, quiet hamlets, and neat farms; away 
to the north and west the purple peaks of mountains 
in the interior rise grandly above the supporting hills; 
while to the south Harvard and Tufts Colleges, Bunker 
Hill Monument, the dazzling dome of the State House, 
the tall spires of distant churches pointing skyward on 
the other side of intervening ridges, and many other 


objects, present themselves to the eye of the beholder, 
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and arrest his attention. From Horn Pond Mountain, 
which rises on the southerly edge of the town, is spread 
out a still more extended and equally delightful pros- 
pect. Nowhere else are such enchanting views to be 
enjoyed. On the summit of this high, bold eminence is 
the reservoir of the Woburn Water Works; also Indian 
relics of interest, flowers, shrubbery, and scenery, which 
render it a favorite resort for summer afternoon ram- 
blers. 

On the westerly side of the Centre village is Horn 
Pond, a broad sheet of water, studded with small, green 
islands, and surrounded by wooded slopes, natural lawns, 
frequent clumps of graceful elms, thickets, and many 
pleasant homes. Sail and row boats are furnished to 
the lovers of aquatic sports from the numerous boat- 
houses on its margin. In the course of a few years it is 


expected that a wide, handsome, tree-lined avenue or 
boulevard will be opened through the grounds on the 
west side of this beautiful sheet of water, which, when 
flanked by the costly residences of the wealthy people 
of Woburn, will constitute the most attractive and often- 
est-frequented resort of the town. The idea of such an 


avenue is not of recent origin, for many years ago meas- 
ures, which were never perfected, were adopted looking 
towards the accomplishment of just such a purpose. 

Nowhere are more delightful drives to be found than 
in and around Woburn. The roads everywhere are 
hard, smooth, and as easy to travel as the best mac- 
adam; there are long stretches of level track between 
the hills; old forest trees line nearly all the streets; 
graceful bends and abrupt angles open to view contin- 
ually changing, always fresh, and highly pleasing aspects 
of the landscape; the rises are easy; and glade, tree, and 
rock invite the pleasure-seeker to pause as he passes and 
briefly yield to their allurements by the way. On al- 
most every fair afternoon and evening a great number 
and variety of elegant equipages from home stables and 
those of neighboring cities and villages, filled with gay, 
happy occupants, are met on all these pleasant and 
popular thoroughfares. 

Much more might be written concerning the delight- 
ful situation and rare natural scenery of this old town, 
were it consistent with the limits of the present publica- 
tion. Its pictorial features have been admired and de- 


scribed by many enthusiastic penmen; they have been 
told in rhyme, and painters have transferred them to can- 


vas in times gone by. Other points of interest, and 


scenes as worthy of description as any here given, have 
from necessity been omitted from this brief chapter, in 
which the writer has faintly echoed the sentiment voiced 
by many visitors, that the rare picturesque and pano- 
ramic beauty of Woburn remains unexcelled, and that it 
strongly attracts, and never fails to delight, lovers of 
Nature’s skilled products, embellished, as they are here, 
by the touches of hands dexterous in decorative art. 
Two hundred and fifty years have smoothed over the 


rough edges and rounded off the sharp angles of the 
landscape, and mellowed the picture as it first met 
the gaze of the earliest settlers of this now fair town. 
The ruggedness of the surrounding scenery has been 
softened and toned down, and although the general con- 
tour is preserved in a large measure, the hand of time 
has robbed it of its harshness, and rendered it more 
pleasing to the cultivated eye. Nature was lavish of her 
gifts, and art has improved on them to such good pur- 
pose that Woburn is now as noted for its charms of 
scenery as for the enterprise, thrift, and intelligence of its 
people. 
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INHABITANTS. 


Woburn was first settled twenty years after the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock, and its muni- 
cipal government was framed and adopted twelve years 
subsequent to the date of Boston’s charter. The found- 
ers of the town, with their families, were of genuine 
Puritan stock, direct descendants of whom are, at the 


present date, among the most prominent and influential 


of Woburn’s population. They were an agricultural 
people, who for many years found it a grinding task to 
compel the sterile soil to yield sufficient sustenance for 
the maintenance of themselves and those dependent on 
their labors for the necessities of life. Forests had to be 
felled and lands cleared, houses built, roads and rude 
bridges constructed, and many other rough and dis- 
couraging labors performed, before even the humblest 
kind of existence could be enjoyed. 


oe 


But the first settlers of this now ancient town pos- 
sessed in large measure the unyielding pluck, endur- 
ance, and honest purpose of the men of the Mayflower, 
—a hardy, determined band of pioneers, who, by long 
and severe toil with hand and brain, and many and sore 
deprivations, succeeded in the course of years in pro- 
viding respectable homes, and filling them with a large 
share of the comforts and some of the luxuries of life — 
as luxuries went in those early days. Later on, they 
and their progeny caused the desert to bloom like the 
rose. 

For many years accessions to the population were in- 
significant. The church, which was practically the town, 
grew slowly. Only a few farms had been opened up for 
cultivation, and a dense wilderness encircled our pio- 


neers on every hand. Intercourse with the parent 


church at Charlestown was difficult and attended with 
many dangers ; still, the stout hearts were undismayed ; 
men and women toiled on in field, forest, and kitchen ; 
uncomplainingly they bore the trials and deprivations of 
life, made the best of their hard lot, and were reason- 
ably contented. 

Years passed by, —a century and a half, — and Wo- 
burn was still a small hamlet, but little known beyond 
the hills that encompassed it. In 1803, or thereabouts, 
the Middlesex Canal, reaching from Boston to Lowell, 


was completed, the construction of which added some- 


thing to the growth and prosperity of the town. This 
canal ran through what is now known as the Centre, 
where remains of it are still seen, although fast dis- 
appearing. For upwards of thirty years nearly all the 
freight, and a considerable portion of the passengers, 
between the metropolis and the rapidly rising manu- 
facturing village at the north, were transported by the 
canal; but in 1835 this important route of travel was 
forced to yield its traffic to the Boston and Lowell Rail- 
road, which was opened that year. Unfortunately for 
the town, this road was located and built on its extreme 


eastern border, a mile or more distant trom its active 
centre, and thus served to retard its advancement, rather 
than to build it up. 

In 1845 the Woburn Branch of the Boston and Lowell 
Railroad was completed from Winchester to the Centre. 
This gave an impetus to business, and something of an 
increase of population followed. But, notwithstanding 
these important improvements and increased facilities 
for manufacturing industries, thirty years ago Woburn 
Centre was a village of not more than 3,500 people, and 
in a state of partial stagnation. In justice, however, and 
to account in a measure for its slow growth, it should 
be stated that, at different periods in its history, con- 
siderable tracts of territory and numbers of inhabitants 
had been set off to organize independent municipalities, 
namely: a part of the present towns of Wilmington and 
Winchester, and all of Burlington. 

The breaking out of the great War of the Rebellion 
gave the town a start, the force of which has never be- 
come exhausted, or greatly weakened. Since that period 
its growth in trade and population and the accumulation 
of individual wealth have been rapid, and at no time 
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seriously interrupted. Its principal industry — leather 
— flourished as the war went on, and many large for- 
tunes were made in it. The works increased in num- 
ber and capacity, and the town grew apace. People 
sought Woburn as a good place in which to earn livings 
and make comfortable homes. In 1870 its population 
had increased to 8;560; it reached 10,931 in 1880; at 
the present time there are more than 12,000 people 
within its corporate limits. Of this number about one 
third are of foreign birth, or children of foreign-born 
parents. This class is chiefly depended on for the man- 
ual and mechanical labor employed in the great tan- 
neries, currying shops, and other establishments of the 
town. The remaining two thirds are from New England 
stock, and a large share of them are “to the manor 
born.” 

The people are frugal, industrious, and well-disposed. 
A comparison of records with other towns in the Com- 
monwealth would result favorably to Woburn in point of 
good order, sobriety, and freedom from lawlessness and 
crime. All the way along through its two hundred and 
forty-five years of existence, the energy, honesty, and 


personal worth of the Puritan settlers of the place have 
been beneficially felt in moulding the character and 
shaping the life of the people. 

Many distinguished men have been born and had their 
homes in Woburn. Benjamin Thompson, afterwards 
Count Rumford, whose fame as a philosopher and scien- 
tist was in his day recognized in all the capitals and 
provincial cities of Europe, was a native of this town, 
and the house in which he was born, in 1753, still stands, 
maintaining its original shape and appearance, at North 
Woburn, and is the official home of the Rumford His- 
torical Association. Before the beginning of the Revo- 
lutionary War he repaired to England, where, in 1774, 
he was knighted by the King of Great Britain. Passing 
on to Bavaria, he was soon after created a Lieutenant 
General in the armies of that kingdom, and made a 
Count by its then reigning monarch. He was an hon- 
ored member of the Royal Society of London, as well as 
of many of the most famous literary and scientific asso- 
ciations in other European countries. 

Edward Johnson was one of the founders of Woburn. 
His name occupies conspicuous and honorable pages in 


its early history, and also in the first records of Boston 
town. He was Woburn’s first Town Clerk, a position 
which he faithfully filled for the space of thirty years. 
The original entries made by him in the “ The Town 
Records of Woburn, from the year 1640, 8th day of the 
1oth month,” are as plain and readable as though written 
no longer ago than yesterday. He was the author of a 
book entitled “A Wonder-Working Providence,” etc., 
from which a large fund of information has been gleaned 
by writers of local histories, magazine papers, and com- 
pilers of records for historical and genealogical societies, 
in the last two hundred years. It was a valuable work, 
and is still unquestioned authority on historical matters 
appertaining to early Woburn and Boston. Descendants 
of Edward Johnson are, to-day, residents of the town. 
Colonel Loammi Baldwin was another distinguished 
citizen of Woburn. He was an intimate friend of Count 


Rumford, with whom he used, when a young man, to 


make weekly trips to Cambridge to attend lectures at 


Harvard University, and, later, took an active and hon- 
orable part in the War of the Revolution. He accom- 
panied the Woburn soldiers who hastily repaired to Lex- 


ington on the morning of April 19, 1775, to aid in 
repelling the advance of the British troops, and partici- 
pated in that day’s conflict of arms and the subsequent 
pursuit of the invaders. Two members of that little 
company of patriots were killed in the fight, and their 
remains buried in the old Woburn graveyard. Colonel 
Baldwin was the father of a family of sons who became 
eminent as civil engineers, and left the impress of their 
remarkable skill and genius on many of the greatest 
engineering achievements in this country. One of his 
sons still lives, at an advanced age, in the ancient Bald- 
win mansion at North Woburn. 

Charles Goodyear, the inventor of the process for vul- 
canizing India rubber, was, about 1835, a resident of 
Woburn. At that time he was poor and unknown. It 
was on one winter night, while enjoying the warmth 
from a primitive box-stove in the village store, that the 
grand idéa of vulcanizing rubber assumed shape in his 
brain. In 1839 he patented his discovery, and subse- 
quently became rich and famous. 

Marshall Jewell, Postmaster General under President 
Grant, was at one time a citizen of Woburn. 
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In early days Moses Cleveland, an ancestor of the 
President of the United States, was a resident of the 
town, and the inscription on the gravestone of his son 
Aaron, in the oldest Woburn cemetery, can easily be 
read to-day, although chiseled nearly one hundred and 
seventy years ago. 

These are only a few of the great men who have had 
their homes in the old historic town of Woburn. Many 


others have taken respectable rank in the learned profes- 
sions ; its schools have graduated students of colleges, 
and teachers who have won honorable reputations; its 
churches have sent out missionaries to enlighten and 
christianize the benighted people of far eastern lands ; 
and men eminent in letters and art are now, and have 
been in the past, numbered among Woburn’s popula- 
tion. 
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As a leather manufacturing centre Woburn stands at 
the head of the column in New England. Others, that 
were in the van a few years ago, have gradually fallen 
to the rear, and the honor of being first is yielded to this 
town. From an humble origin the industry has grown 
to immense proportions, which are largely augmented 
each succeeding year. In comparatively early days some 
leather was made here, yet as late as 1850 there were 
but few establishments in operation, the combined prod- 
uct of which was ludicrously insignificant when com- 
pared with that of a single manufactory in 1885. The 
manner of doing the work, the machinery, the business 
methods employed, were then of the most simple and 


primitive character; and the results, although generally 


satisfactory to the proprietors, would seem extremely 
meagre to the modern owner. 


Wonderful improvements in labor-saving machinery 
have been invented and introduced in the last twenty 
years even, and still greater and more valuable may be 
confidently expected, until the utmost limit of inventive 
genius is reached. Skilled tanners of thirty years ago, 
if introduced for the first time into the modern establish- 
ment, would be slow to credit the evidence before them 
of what invention has done to improve the modes of 
manufacture since they left the trade. 

While, at the period named, four or five small con- 
cerns turned out all the leather made in Woburn, there 
were in 1884 twenty-six large establishments, that em- 
ployed 1,500 workmen, to whom nearly $600,000 were 
paid in wages during the year. Their capital stock 
amounted to $1,500,000; the cost of material used, 
$3,500,000; and the value of the product, $4,500,000. 


These are large figures, and show, not only an immense 
increase in the leather business, but also an annual prod- 
uct considerably in excess of that of any other manufac- 
turing point. The exhibit is highly creditable to the en- 
terprise and business intelligence of the proprietors, and 
gives Woburn a reputation that is not confined to New 
England. The numerous great factories are located prin- 
cipally along the railroad tracks at the Centre, but there 
are a few in the outlying villages, a part of the popu- 
lation of which is composed of the workmen employed 
in them. As a rule, the salesrooms and offices of the 
manufacturers are in Boston, where sales are made to 
purchasers from all sections of this and other countries, 
for the products of these establishments stand high, and 
deservedly so, in the estimation of consumers and in 
commercial circles. 

To the leather industry, more than to the combined 
benefits of all others in the town, Woburn owes its pros- 
perity and rapid growth in population and wealth. In- 
deed, but for its establishment here and subsequent 
encouragement, the town would have remained what it 
was thirty or forty years ago,—a cluster of small, dull 


villages rapidly going to decay, and but little known 
outside of its geographical limits. Sensible of this fact, 
the people are fully alive to the great value of the busi- 
ness to the town, and are not backward in placing the 
credit for the magnitude of its proportions and increase 
where it justly belongs. 

Intimately connected with the production of leather 
in many ways, each being dependent on the other for 
existence, is the manufacture of shoes, in which Woburn 


is engaged to quite a respectable extent. Years ago it 


was a leading business of the town; but, for one reason 
and another, its advancement has not kept pace with the 
leather interest, and in amount of products it is but lit- 
tle ahead of its standing of a decade or more ago. The 
proximity of Lynn, the great shoe mart of this country, 
has perhaps had something to do in retarding the prog- 
ress of this important industry, in the same way and by 
the force of like influence that Woburn attracts leather 
establishments and builds itself up, for it is a well-known 
law that business classifies itself and seeks centres, and 
localities getting the start and growing into prominence 
are certain to draw from smaller and weaker ones, some- 
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times to their ultimate ruin. But, although the growth 
of shoe manufacturing is not rapid at the present time, 
the prospect for an early and large increase is flattering, 
and it may be safely set down that the day is close at 
hand when Woburn will be as celebrated for the extent 
and variety of its shoe products as it is now for its 
leather. 

Another important business, which is naturally found 
where leather is made, when found at all, is the manu- 
facture of shoe stock. By this is meant soles for shoes, 
heels, heel-stiffenings, and other parts used in the work, 
for which curious and expensive machinery is employed. 
There are several of these factories in Woburn, two of 
which are said to be the largest in the country, if in- 
deed they are not the most extensive and complete in 
the world, devoted exclusively to this branch of manufac- 
turing. In all they give employment to about five hun- 
dred hands, which means support for a much larger 
number of people. There is a wide market and ready 
sale for these goods, and their production is increasing 
in the town. 

A better idea than any the writer can give of the ex- 


tent and variety of the manufactures of Woburn may be 
obtained from a study of the following statistics, taken 
from “ The Census of Massachusetts, 1880,” compiled by 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Chief of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics and Labor, and Supervisor of the 
United States Census, and published by the State in 
188 3. 

Nearly five years having elapsed since the data on 
which Mr. Wright’s admirable tables are based were 
obtained, to all the branches named below, except shoes 
and one or two others, a large per cent. must be added 
to conform to present facts. During that period the 
number of manufactories has grown, and those already 
in operation have largely increased their facilities for 
production, whzle the manufacture of shoe stock has kept 
pace with that of leather. The machine shops and 
foundry are doing more business than in 1880, and the 
production of small mechanical wares is largely in ex- 


cess of that at the period named. There is hardly an 
occupation included in the following list, with the ex- 


ceptions mentioned, that has not grown in the last five 
years : — 


Value of Prod- 
ucts. 


lishments. 
ployees. 


No. of Estab- 
No. of Em- 


Artisans’ tools . 

Boots and shoes 

Boxes . 

Building . 

Carriages and w agons 
Clothing "3 4 
Cordage and twine 

Drugs and medicines 

Food preparations 

Glue aes 
Leather 

Lumber : 
Machines and machinery 
Metals and metallic goods . 
Models and patterns . 
Printing and publishing . 
Soap and candles . 

Stone . 4 

Tallow and grease 
Tobacco . 


$5,000 
458,788 
18,465 
93 398 
12,800 
1,080 
5,100 
180,384 
200,900 
150,000 
4,260, 521 
33575 
65,100 
43,330 
4,500 
14,600 
8,000 
2,555 
25,000 
3,300 
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$5,550,396 


A revision of these figures would result in an excellent 


showing of progress in the manufacturing interests of 
Woburn from 1880, when they were made, to the pres- 
ent time. A few of the remaining industries, not in- 


cluded in the foregoing table, are briefly alluded to 
below. 

As in some measure indicative of Woburn’s traffic, a 
glance at her express business may prove of interest to 
the reader. There are three companies, running several 
times a day between Woburn and Boston by railroad, 
which in the aggregate find work for between thirty 
and forty horses and an equal number of men, and pay 
from $10,000 to $12,000 annually for cars and trans- 
portation. Besides these there are other concerns that 
transport express between the two places “ overland,” as it 
is called, which are constantly employed. The sum total 
of express patronage, it will be seen, is very large, and 
is an index, to some extent, to the business of the town. 

Woburn supports a large number of groceries and 
provision markets, dry goods, millinery, clothing, shoe, 
drug, hardware, furniture, and other stores, in which 
stocks are kept that in variety and quality would lose 
nothing by a comparison with stocks in the large cities 
of the State. In addition to a regular and lucrative 
home patronage, — a great share of which has been won 
in the last few years, by persistent effort and many sacri- 
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fices, from Boston, — by judicious management, extensive 
advertising, and liberal inducements, the merchants of 
Woburn, in nearly all branches of business, have secured 
a large, permanent, and paying custom from neighboring 
towns, which, with a continuance of the same wise man- 
agement and certain growth of the place, is sure to in- 
crease in the future. The tradesmen are quick to dis- 
cover the wants of the people, and prompt in supplying 
them ;_they keep step with the times, are enterprising 
and industrious, and are successful in their different lines. 
To one seeking a knowledge of the business of the 
town, an investigation of the coal and lumber trade 
would be found serviceable. Its extent is not fully re- 
Heavy capital, and many men, 
horses, and railroad trains are employed in it. A sur- 
vey of the large lumber yards, great coal sheds, and 
numerous tracks running to them, located in the vicinity 
of the depot and freight-houses, indicate to some extent 
the magnitude of this important branch of business. It 
cuts no inconsiderable figure in the industries of the 
place, and is of sufficient consequence to warrant more 
than a mere complimentary notice in this publication. 


alized even at home. 
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An exhibit of the freight annually shipped to and 
from Woburn would supply valuable information re- 
specting the volume of her trade and manufactories. 
The figures, unfortunately, cannot be obtained for publi- 
cation in this book, but their footings, it has been made 
clear by careful investigation and observation, would 
show a condition and amount of business highly credit- 
able to the town. The publication of an itemized report 
of the freight received and forwarded would also correct 
an erroneous outside impression that the manufacture of 
leather and kindred wares is all that the energies of the 
people here are directed towards carrying on. The an- 
nual freight bills tell a different story, and they would 
be, if published, strongly corroborated by the foregoing 
table of principal Woburn industries. 

The manufacture of electric lamps by the Sun Elec- 
tric Light Company bids fair to become, within a short 
time, a very considerable item in the industrial enter- 
prises of Woburn. There is every indication that it 
will soon develop into large proportions, and become a 
leading feature in the mechanical products of the place. 
Its establishment here is only of recent date, and al- 


ready the prospect of a large demand for its goods, 
which are electric lamps and electrical machinery, is in 
the highest degree encouraging. The lamps are in use 
by many of the principal illuminating concerns in the 


country, which is a strong recommendation of their 
quality. The officers of the company are men of en- 
ergy and ability, in whose hands the success of the 
enterprise is assured. 

Although of brief duration, ice-harvesting is a branch 
of business carried on of too much importance to be 
overlooked in this volume. The Boston Ice Company 
cut annually not less than one hundred thousand tons 
on Horn Pond, and local dealers add many thousand 
tons to that quantity. Many men and horses are em- 
ployed during the few weeks the cutting and storing are 
in progress, and a large amount of money is annually 
disbursed in the enterprise. 

There are good reasons for the belief that, during the 
present fall, other manufacturing establishments of great 
value to the town will find their way hither and per- 
manently locate. The Woburn Board of Trade have 
under consideration propositions from companies and 


individuals which will, no doubt, result in a material in- 
crease of the industries, population, and wealth of the 
town. The construction of the Woburn Branch ex- 
tension is already having a very beneficial influence in 
that direction, and when completed, as it will be by De- 
cember rst, 1885, a still larger increase of trade and 
manufactures may be looked for. 

Unlike a majority of Boston’s suburban towns, Wo- 
burn is an independent business community by itself. 
It is self-supporting. It is true that hundreds of its 
citizens are employed, in one capacity and another, in the 
city, and go to their offices, salesrooms, and shops every 
morning; but a large majority of them are furnished a 
livelihood in the numerous great leather and other fac- 
tories of the town, and are its fixed and generally pros- 
perous population. Some of them were born and bred 
in it; others are residents of many years ; all have good 
homes, are permanently located, and well contented. 
Woburn is something more than a bedroom for Boston 
trades-people and professional men. 

An atmosphere of business pervades the town at all 
seasons, year in and year out. Visitors for the first time 
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are surprised at the extent and variety of its mechanical 
and mercantile operations. Reports had prepared them 
for something more than a merely respectable show- 
ing, but not for what a visit really discloses. Passing 
down the railroad track and streets adjacent, they find 


stretched along on either hand great buildings devoted © 


to the manufacture of Woburn’s staple product, each one 
of which is filled with busy workmen — heads of fam- 
ilies and others preparing for a like responsible and 
proper position in life and community. The throb of 


steam engines and the whir of machinery greet their 


ears on every side; and hanging in the capacious yards 
and packed in the storehouses is seen the finished work 
of the laborers’ hands. Returning, a brief tarry at the 
machine-shops on the streets discloses another and im- 
portant branch of Woburn’s employment. Active op- 
erations are seen in all of them, and skilled mechanics 
turning out machinery to be used for manufacturing pur- 
poses at home and abroad. In the shops where smaller 
wares are made, industry and thrift are met: the visi- 
tors discover buildings going up, under the direction of 
experienced contractors, all over the town; and the arti- 


sans find constant and profitable employment in their 
various vocations. 

A leisurely stroll up and down the principal streets 
after nightfall gives one a good idea of what Woburn is 
in the way of people and trade. They are filled with 
moving throngs from early evening to late bed-time. 
The numerous stores, markets, and shops, brilliant with 
electric lights, and gay with rich and handsome wares, 
are crowded with people; the sidewalks are as bright as 
day; and lines of vehicles, of all kinds, rumble and 
rattle unceasingly over the streets. Everything wears 
an aspect of life and business activity. 

No attempt at more than an imperfect catalogue of 
the various industries in which Woburn is engaged is 
here made. It is the merest skeleton statement of the 
more important pursuits of its people, and suggestive 
only of what the visitor will find when he comes here 
to see. To fully comprehend the facts concerning the 
volume of business done here, parties seeking localities 
for trade or manufacturing purposes are cordially in- 
vited to visit Woburn and see that the half has not 
been told them in the brief space devoted to the subject. 
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ADVANTAGES FOR BUSINESS AND HOMES. 


————s 


Unper a former heading it was stated that Woburn 
for many years has been the northern terminus of what 
is popularly known, as the Woburn Branch of the Bos- 
ton and Lowell Railroad, which is a single-track spur, 
less than two miles in length. Such a situation is almost 
always a serious drawback to the interests of a com- 
munity, however large and enterprising it may be. It is 
in some sense a reproach to a place to be located on a 


branch road, the influence of which on the public mind 


is detrimental to its progress, prominence, and _pros- 
perity. Under such adverse circumstances Woburn has 
struggled for almost forty years, and yet during all that 
period the town has been going ahead in trade and pop- 
ulation. It has all along steadily grown, to the surprise 
of its own citizens and others. 

This cloud on its name and prospects has, happily, at 


last been removed, or so nearly dispelled that the fact 
may be taken for granted. The Boston and Lowell 
Railroad Company, under a new and more liberal and 
vigorous management, fully realizing the rights of this 
large town, and its importance to the interests of their 
property, decided, last spring, to continue the Woburn 
Branch to the main line at Wilmington, a distance of 
four or five miles, and to make the extension a link in 
the trunk road for the transportation of passengers and 
freight. This enterprise, which ought to have been ex- 
ecuted years ago, virtually lifts Woburn up, removes it 
from a branch, and gives it facilities for doing business, 
and an importance in public esteem, that it never could 
have acquired and enjoyed under the old order of things. 
The beneficial effects of a construction of the extension 
and adopting it as the main line will give a fresh impulse 


to manufacturing and trade, and mark an era in the pros- 
perity and growth of the town. 

The “loop” will be finished and ready for the trains 
as early as December ist, 1885. It is to be double- 
tracked and steel-railed the whole distance from Winches- 
ter to Wilmington. All modern railroading improve- 
ments, for the prompt adoption of which the Company 
enjoys an enviable reputation, will be applied to the new 
line, rendering it a first-class piece of road in every par- 
ticular. On the loop will be located five stations within 
the limits of the town, namely: at Cross street; at Wo- 
burn Highlands; at the Centre, where an elegant build- 
ing is to be erected; at Central Square, and at North Wo- 
burn, the distance between them averaging about one mile 
each, which brings every foot of territory of the town, 
except West Woburn, within easy reach of a depot, and 
affords to the inhabitants facilities for travel never before 
enjoyed by many of them. All the passenger trains run- 
ning between Boston and Lowell, Lawrence, interior and 
northern New Hampshire, Vermont, the Canadas, and 
the Company’s great system of railroads, will pass 
through and halt at Woburn Centre when the extension 


is completed. With all these, and a large number of 
local daily trains in addition, the town will have railroad 


accommodations unsurpassed by any other in the State, 
This fact cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

The advantages to be derived from the building of 
this road will not be so much in giving more and faster 
trains to Boston as in affording a direct northern outlet 
for transportation, of which, in the past, Woburn Centre 
has been deprived. It gives direct connection with the 
upper country, as well as with all the regions east and 
west, the advantages of which cannot be easily overesti- 
mated. Travellers, after visiting the place, will no longer 
be obliged to go back a couple of miles, or across the 
country one, to strike the main line of road, over which 
to finish their journey north, east, or westward; and the 
immense bulk of freight shipped to the numerous great 
tanneries here will come directly to their yards, instead 
of being hauled miles beyond and then hauled back again 
to reach home. 

With the completion of this important link in the trunk 
line; with a double track running along the easterly 
border of the town, only a mile distant from the centre of 
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business, on which are located three Woburn stations ; 
with a long line of street railway to accommodate the 
citizens; distant just ten miles from Boston and its har- 
bor, a glance only is necessary to convince an observing 
person of the exceptionally rare facilities which Woburn 


enjoys for the successful prosecution of all kinds of 


manufacturing, mechanical, and mercantile industries. 

Besides a very valuable increase in railroad facilities, 
the building of the extension opens for occupation large 
tracts of the choicest real estate in the town, and equal 
to any in the county. All along the line, from the depot 
at the Centre to North Woburn, are located desirable 
building sites for all purposes, any of which can, at the 
present time, be purchased at moderate prices. With a 
station at Central Square and another at North Woburn, 
this property is equally adapted tq manufacturing and 
residence purposes — for either, unsurpassed. It may 
be remarked in passing that transactions in real estate 
here have not been so numerous and brisk for years as 
at the present time, the favorable change being mainly 
due to the greatly improved prospects of the town from 
causes set forth in these pages. 


The land at Central Square, which is high, dry, and 
favorable for the preservation of health, is admirably 
fitted for residences, to which purpose nearly all of it, in 
a few years, will doubtless be appropriated. North Vil- 
lage has always been regarded the gem of the town for 
genteel homes. It is a pleasant village, and a very de- 
sirable one to live in. Both of these places, and the 
country between them, are now brought into close con- 
nection with the trunk line of the Boston and Lowell 
Railroad, and enjoy all the advantages which such favor- 
able location affords. Other portions of the town will 
be benefited to a nearly equal extent — indeed, real 
estate that has heretofore lain idle will be brought into 
market, enhanced in value, and all the profit flowing 
from the favorable change in the prospects of the place 
will be shared by the people generally. 

Thus is given a brief sketch of the superior advan- 
tages of Woburn as a railroad and shipping point, and 
as a place of residence. Few towns in the near neigh- 
borhood of Boston enjoy facilities so complete for doing 
business easily and profitably, and none are better fitted 
for homes. Connection with the metropolis, great manu- 


facturing centres, and the outside world, is all that can 
be desired, either for travel or the transportation of 
freight. The Management of the Boston and Lowell 
Railroad Company, appreciating the great value of Wo- 
burn’s patronage, and at last coming to take a deeper 
interest than heretofore in the progress and prosperity of 
the most populous town on their line between Boston 
and Lowell, are disposed to be liberal in granting favors 
to the manufacturers and tradesmen, and desirous of 
building up and making it a still larger and more impor- 
tant business centre. 

In point of educational advantages Woburn stands 
second to no town in the Commonwealth. The schools 
are taught by the best talent that money can purchase, 
and the state authorities award them honorable positions 
on the list for efficiency and general excellence. A Pub- 
lic Library containing nearly twenty-five thousand vol- 
umes, lodged in a building that cost more than one 
hundred thousand dollars, —one of the most beautiful 
public structures in the State,— free to every man, 
woman, and child of the town, is an auxiliary to general 
instruction, the value of which is beyond compute. Re- 


ligion and morality are taught from many pulpits, and 
quite a number of the denominations enjoy the advan- 
tages of handsome and commodious church edifices of 
their own. 

The town is provided with a system of water-works 
that is unexcelled by any in the world. The great abun- 
dance and purity of the water are a strong inducement 
for persons particular as to what they drink, and regard- 
ful of health, to come and make homes in Woburn. 
Flowing directly from living springs, the water is ice- 
cold in the hottest weather, clear and sweet. 

A perfect electric fire-alarm system is in operation, 
and no town can boast of a more efficient force, bet- 
ter houses, or more complete apparatus than this. Be- 
sides all these valuable modern advantages, telegraph 
and telephone communication is ample and cheap ; the 
streets and public and private buildings are lighted with 


gas and electricity; there are solid banks and other 


moneyed institutions; the taxes are comparatively low ; 
the roads and Commons are kept in the best of order by 
the authorities, and for business or pleasure no essential 
characteristic is wanting. 
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The town lies up among the hills, the lowest valleys 
between which are full two hundred feet above the sea- 
level and the ground on which Boston is built. The 
air is untainted with malaria, and nowhere in New Eng- 
land can a higher standard of health be found than in 
Woburn. 

A few only of the many advantages of the town for 
business and residence purposes are here set forth; many 
other things might be said in its favor, but these are left 
for the visitor to learn by observation on the spot. It 
should be added here, however, that the town has re- 
cently started out on a new departure which promises 
grand results for its future importance. The construc- 
tion of the Branch extension; the organization of an 
association of business men to promote its interests; a 
disposition on the part of land-owners to loosen their 
grip on real estate, and surrender it for general improve- 
ment, have put new blood into the town, and given it a 
fresh start that will eventuate, within three years, in its 
becoming a city, for which it has, at the present time, the 
requisite population. ; 


SCHOOLS. 


The citizens of Woburn take a commendable pride in 
their schools, and bestow on them much attention. An- 
nual appropriations for their support are made on a 
liberal scale, the sentiment being generally held that the 
greatest good and surest protection to any community 
are to be sought and most certainly found in the proper 
education of the masses. To this end many well-built, 
capacious, and in some cases very elegant, school build- 
ing are provided, with modern improvements for light, 
heat, and air, in which are taught all the branches of a 
thoroughly organized and classified graded system, be- 
ginning with the primary, and ending with the High 
School, from the latter of which pupils annually grad- 
uate for the college, the profession of teaching, and the 
various other vocations of life. Under able superintend- 
ence and the personal daily instruction of trained and 
faithful teachers, the schools of the town turn out work 
of the very best quality, and enjoy a high and flattering 
rating by the educational authorities of the Common- 
wealth. Gentlemen with families, coming to Woburn 


to make homes and educate their children, will find the 
school advantages of the most satisfactory character, and 
learn in time that they have made no error in this re- 
gard. 

From the reports of the School Board and Super- 
intendent for 1884 the following figures are taken: 
amount of appropriation for instruction, fuel, etc., that 
year, $34,614.74; for incidentals, $3,003.39; books, etc., 
$1,447.09; evening school, $1,000; drawing, $200. The 
whole number of scholars in 1884 was 2,528; number of 
schools, 51; number of teachers, 64. 


’ It is entirely safe to say that Woburn offers as many 
and valuable educational advantages in its common 


schools as any place of its size in New England. 


CHURCHES. 


Of some of the church edifices in this town accurate 
pictures are produced in this volume: others, for reasons 
satisfactory to the committee on publication, do not 
herein appear. Several of them are large, handsome, 
and costly, and nearly all contribute something to the 


architectural attractions of the place. In them divine 
services are regularly held on the Sabbath, and at stated 
times during the week, at which the average attendance 
is creditable to the character of the people. The pulpits 
are occupied for the most part by learned and pious pas- 
tors and preachers, to whose precept and example, in a 
large measure, is due the high standard of religious life 
and sentiment of the community. Below is a list of the 
churches, dates of organization, pastors, and locations: 

First CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 1642. Rev. Daniel 
March, D. D. : Main and Common Streets. 

First Baptist CuurcH, 1781. Rev. D. D. Winn. 
Main and Park Streets. 

INDEPENDENT Baptist, 1838. H.Campbell. 218 Main 
Street. 

Nortu CoNGREGATIONAL CuuRcH, 1849. Rev. Charles 
Anderson. Main Street, N. W. 

Metuopist EpiscopaL Cuurcnu, 1851. 
Fisk. Main and Walnut Streets. 

First Unirartan Parisa, 1852. Rev. Henry A. 
Westall. Pleasant and Winn Streets. 
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St. CHarLes CHurcH (Roman Catholic), 1854. Revs. 
John Quealy, Lawrence J. Slattery, M. F. McDonnell. 
Main Street. ; 

Trinity CuurcH (Episcopalian), 1867. Rev. —. 
Main Street. 

Nortu Wosurn UNITARIAN CHAPEL, 1876. Supplied. 
North Woburn. 

St. JosepH’s Cuurcn (R. C.), 1878. Pastors of St. 
Mary’s, Winchester. Washington Street, Montvale. 

SWEDENBORGIAN CHAPEL. Regular Sunday services. 
Central Street, Montvale. 

MontvaLe Mission Cuarert. Rev. William Kelleway. 
Montvale Avenue, Montvale. 

Younc MeEn’s CurisTIAN ASSOCIATION, 1878. Rooms, 
127 Main Street. Rooms open every day and evening, 


presided over by a regular Secretary. 
In addition to the foregoing enumeration, Woburn 


sustains a large number of benevolent, temperance, and 
‘ social organizations, the influence of all which is elevat- 
ing and good. Some of them are for mutual relief in 
times of need; others for the promotion of the interests 
of the working classes; and still others for the cultivation 


of social intercourse, and polite deportment, — all tend- 
ing to enhance the best good of the community. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Woburn possesses unsurpassed facilities for extin- 
guishing fires, and danger to property from this cause 
is reduced to a minimum. With a perfect system of 
fire-alarm telegraph; boxes at easy distances apart and 
handy to all; a force trained to the highest point of 
efficiency by long practice; a full supply of the best 
apparatus in use; fine houses admirably arranged ; plenty 
of good horses; and an abundance of water in every 
part of the town, extensive conflagrations are practi- 
cally out of the question. The Department is made 
up as follows :— 

One Amoskeag steam fire-engine and fixtures. 

One fuel cart. 

L. W. Perham Hose Company, No. 1, 12 men. 

Vidette Hose Company, No. 2, ro men. 

John Cummings Hose Company, No. 3, 15 men. 

Charles Porter Hose Company, No. 4, 15 men. 

Highland Hose Company, No. 5, 15 men. 


Clinton Hose Company, No. 6, 10 men. 

Gilcreast Hook and Ladder Company, No. 1, 15 men. 

The Board of Engineers consists of three members, — 
one, the chief; and the property of the Department is 
properly cared for in every respect. 


WATER WORKS. 


A critical analysis of water from the public works of 
twenty of the largest cities and towns in the United 
States, made by an eminent chemist in New York about 
three years ago, resulted in placing the water supplied 
by the Woburn Water Works at the head of the list for 
general excellence and freedom from impurities which 
are supposed to be deleterious to health and opposed 
to enjoyment in its use. In another place in this book 
the superiority of Woburn water is alluded to, and the 
reasonf or it hinted at. If there were no other induce- 
ment for people to come here to live, this one considera- 
tion of pure, cold water ought to be a sufficient argu- 
ment for their doing so. Visitors from Boston and 
neighboring towns, where only the common quality of 


water is in vogue, never tire of praising that which the 


Woburn Works distributes in such generous abundance 
at all seasons of the year and conditions of weather. 
For drinking, cooking, or lavatory purposes the verdict 
of every one that has used it is that the water is un- 
equalled. 

The Water Works were built in 1873 at a cost of 
$400,000. They pumped during the year ending Feb- 
ruary 29, 1884, 252,918,977 gallons of water, which was 
distributed all over the town, the area of which is 7,685 
acres, and in health and pleasure carried a blessing 
wherever it went. The number of water fixtures on 
March 1, 1884, was 3,276; receipts from takers for the 
year ending April 1, 1884, $30,130.51; cost of works to 
March 1, 1884, $526,846.58. And they are worth every 
cent of it. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


Two weekly newspapers are published in the town, 
both of which are liberally supported by the community, 
notwithstanding the fact that, within five miles of Wo- 
burn Common, not less than eleven others are printed 
and circulated. 
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The Yournal was established in 1851, and has enjoyed 
a prosperous career from its initial issue to the present 


time, interrupted by no serious drawbacks during the 
thirty-five years of its existence. Although established 
so long ago, a considerable number of the original sub- 
scribers still take it, and long since came to regard it as 
a member of their households. The Yournal’s regular 
weekly visits are made to the homes of the most intelli- 
gent and cultivated people of Woburn and neighboring 
towns, whose approbation and good will it would be 
worth any newspaper publisher's while to strive to se- 
cure. 

The Advertiser is younger, and yet something ven- 
erable as newspaper life is counted, having passed its 
fourteenth birthday several months ago. It is devoted 
chiefly to local affairs, well-managed, and merits the 
generous patronage it receives from an appreciative 
public. 

Both papers have solid foundations to rest upon, and 
a field to operate in which promises ample support so 
long as they are wisely managed and make themselves 


worthy of it. 


TO BECOME A CITY. 


Since the first of May last, when the State census was 
taken, Woburn has experienced a considerable influx of 
population, drawn hither by an unusual activity in its 
chief manufacturing industry, and a prospect of a large 
increase in all its business pursuits at an early day. At 
the date mentioned the number of inhabitants fell some 
two hundred short of the requisite twelve thousand nec- 
essary to secure a city charter; but no doubt exists in 
the minds of observing persons that an enumeration on 
September first would have given an increase more than 
sufficient to overcome the deficiency found by the State 
authorities. 

A city organization is very much to be desired, and 
will be secured at the earliest possible period. With 
nearly thirty-five hundred polls, business meetings of the 
town are too unwieldy to be handled with ease or profit ; 
and it is not unfrequently the case that important inter- 
ests are prejudiced and sometimes jeopardized from an 
inability of voters to make their influence felt either in 
debate or at the ballot-boxes. With the best intentions 


of those engaged in them, public affairs are not always 
prosecuted to pecuniary advantage, and serious mistakes 


are occasionally made. It is also true that, under town 
organization, a less proportion of the people participate 
in public meetings than would be the case under a city 
charter, which is not a desirable condition of things, nor 
one that tends to enhance the common weal. 

Tax-payers and all citizens interested in the welfare of 
the town appreciate the importance of an early move- 
ment in the‘direction of a city organization, and although 
possibly it will not be made at the next Legislature, 
readers of these pages, and those who think of taking 
up their residence here, may rest assured that the day is 
close at hand when Woburn will lay aside its present 
form of government, and be numbered among the cities 
of the Commonwealth. 


SOME OF ITS ATTRACTIONS. 


The attractions of Woburn are numerous. It is an 
‘old place, — not hoary with age, but respectably vener- 
able, — containing many spots which students of history 


delight to visit; ancient houses are met with here and- 


there; localities are found, around which interesting 
and sometimes, romantic, associations cluster; and there 
are the old homes of men who have won renown in 
various walks of life, some of whom purchased, by noble 
careers, places on the pages of history. 

A little way over the hills is the spot where the first 
blood in the Revolutionary War was shed; at a less dis- 
tance, in another direction, stands the birthplace and 
early home of one of the most conspicuous figures in 
the annals of a century ago; and turning his feet to still 
another point of the compass, the seeker after rare things 
embalmed by the historian’s pen comes across the house 
that sheltered the patriots Hancock and Adams on the 
memorable 19th of April, 1775, and from which they 
fled dinnerless to a safer retreat, on learning of the ap- 
proach of the British troops. These things possess -in- 
terest not only for the delvers in the bygone, but for the 
common mind. 

The town reposes in the laps and on the slopes of 
many commanding hills, from the summits of which a 
wide expanse of varied and beautiful country is viewed. 
Its elevated situation gives it pure air and clear sun- 
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shine, both laden with robust health and buoyant spirits 
for those who come here and partake of them. It is 
furnished with all the appliances for the comforts and 
luxuries possessed by large cities, and is wanting in none 
of the “ modern improvements ” which they enjoy. 

In the summer time people of rural tastes come here, 
and, at hotel and boarding-house, live as they cannot in 
their urban homes. Open-air pleasures, of many kinds, 
are always within their easy reach. Wood and water 
and dell offer them standing invitations to come and 
freely enjoy their delights whenever the spirit moves 
them so to do. If they would commune with authors of 
books, — poets, sages, and romancers,—or tarry among 
the works of artists, the Public Library, that has aptly 
been termed by a modern writer “a poem in stone” (see 
frontispiece), with its thousands of volumes, and _ lofty 
gallery hung with scores of beautiful pictures, its ele- 
gantly furnished reading-rooms and richly lined alcoves, 
is always open and free to them. These people speak 
good words for Woburn. 

In the mellow days of October Woburn displays its 
charms to admirable advantage. When its. many hills 


are bathed in purple haze, and the groves are brilliant in 
autumnal hues; when the yellow golden-rod blooms by 
the pasture wall, and scarlet barberries line the roadsides, 
and a soft, dreamy atmosphere pervades the landscape 
and home,— it is at this time of the year that people 
come here from the art schools to sketch, and lovers of 
the charming in nature stay to enjoy the rare scenery of 
our hills, valleys, and woods. 

The winter has its delights also. The citizens of Wo- 
burn do not hibernate, but accept the season’s rare gifts 
with a zest common to all New England folk. Lecture 
courses, in which eminent platform orators participate, 
are furnished; concerts of merit are given and liberally 
sustained ; society festivals and fairs are common; and 
public parties and select evening gatherings are among 
the many ways in which the inhabitants pass pleasantly 
the long, inclement months of winter. 

Thus is briefly stated a few of the many things that 
make Woburn a desirable place. Experience will sus- 
tain the claim of the writer, that no town, anywhere, can 
hold out stronger inducements in the way of pleasant 
homes than this. 


ITS FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


The material progress of Woburn has experienced 
no serious check for several years. Unlike most manu- 
facturing communities, hard times, although felt to some 
extent, have never obstructed in any considerable degree 
its growth and forward march. Depressions in business 
there have been, but the periods when its factories were 
not fully employed, in the last dozen or more years, 
have occurred at intervals, and at no time has it been 
usual to see throngs of idlers, or men out of employ- 
ment, congregated on the streets. Uniformly, proprie- 
tors have been liberal in their business dealings with 
employees. Good wages are always paid for honest 
labor performed. Workmen receive a fair equivalent 
for services rendered. The fruits of honorable dealing 
have been harmony between employer and employed, 
and an entire absence of strikes. Both parties acknowl- 
edge a reciprocity of interest in prosecuting the me- 
chanical industries of the town; hence labor troubles are 
unknown. To these and kindred causes may be attrib- 
uted a very large share of Woburn’s steady and gratify- 


ing advancement in population, business, and wealth. 
Of course, enterprise, money, and brains have contrib- 
uted their full quota towards building up the town; but 
these, without the cordial codperation and helping hand 
of the laboring classes and the many interests dependent 
on them, coupled with a disposition on the part of all 
the inhabitants to aid in the commendable work of 
making a fair record for the town, would have fallen 
considerably short of complete success. 

This much of the past, preliminary to a few remarks 
concerning the future prospects of Woburn. The pres- 
ent is better; and a glance forward discloses a prospect 


still more ‘encouraging for the advancement of the in- 


terests of the town. Everything points unerringly to 
an early start for a rapid growth in population, increase 
of manufacturing, and a larger and more profitable gen- 
eral business. The certainty of this is not only “ felt in 
the air,” but there is a substantial backing for the belief 
in the possession of all needed material for inaugurating 
an era of progress and a tendency to employ it by every- 
one interested, more especially by those who, in the 
past, have not been conspicuously noted for a display of 


public enterprise, or any considerable outlay of money 
or time for the general good. Men of wealth and in- 
fluence, who have heretofore been content with the ad- 
vancement made without extraordinary effort — con- 
servative people, prone to ruts and stereotyped methods, 
— have come to realize that the present is Woburn’s op- 
portunity, and now not only have encouraging words for 
new business schemes, but many of that class are cast- 
ing about for opportunities to aid them, and some are 
contemplating projects of their own. This is significant 
and hopeful. 

The favorable change in the outlook for the town is 
due to various causes, the chief of which have been al- 
luded to in the foregoing pages. When it came to pass 
that the building of the extension of the Woburn 
Branch no longer admitted of a reasonable doubt, and 
the news of it was scattered abroad through the me- 
dium of the public press, people with an eye to the 
main chance naturally turned it in this direction, and 
very soon men and families began to seek the town and 
make homes. Likewise, simultaneously with the dissem- 
ination of the news, substantial citizens, at once com- 


prehending the great advantages to be derived from this 
favorable condition of things, if the opportunities were 
promptly seized and utilized, banded themselves to- 
gether with the praiseworthy purpose of bringing to 
bear associated influence and labor. to accomplish the 
ends desired, and already the movement has yielded 
valuable fruit. The power of this organization will 
cause surplus capital to seek investment in public im- 
provements, as well as through private channels, and the 
result will be a marked promotion of the general welfare 
of the town. 

Important business enterprises are under considera- 
tion — chiefly in embryo, of course, but maturing — 
from which great advantages are expected to be derived. 
These are watched by people outside of the town who 
hold themselves in readiness to secure the benefit of 
favorable openings for employment and investment, and 
to come here for permanent residence. Not only has 
the prospective prosperity and growth of the place at- 
tracted attention abroad, but it has inspired confidence, 
and is already drawing enterprise and money as well as 
population to it. This is true to a much greater extent 


than has been the case in the last twenty years. To 
supply the large and rapidly increasing demand arising 
from the extraordinary inflow of people, more dwelling- 
houses are in the course of erection, in different parts 
of the town, than at any previous period in its history; 
and, as a rule, they are rented before the finishing 
touches are applied. Likewise, important additions to 
the business accommodations are contemplated, and 
while, at the present time, desirable stores, offices, and 
shops are as scarce and difficult to be obtained as 
houses for residence, in the course of another year 
causes for complaint on this score will be removed. 
Indeed, the want mentioned need not deter people from 
coming here now, because “where there is a will there 
is a way,’ and homes can be provided. 

Finally, accepting the facts as they exist, taking into 
consideration the vastly improved location of the town 
and the greatly enhanced facilities for doing business, 
giving proper credit for the personal material of which 
it is composed, bearing in mind that it is the largest 
leather manufacturing centre in New England, all the 
time increasing, — glancing at these and many other 


reasons equally cogent, it is perfectly safe to make the 
statement, that the prospect for the future growth, pros- 
perity, and importance of Woburn is in the highest 


degree encouraging, and surpassed by that of no other 


town in the Commonwealth. 


CONCLUSION. 


If a perusal of this volume shall induce a considerable 
number of desirable people to take up their abode in 
Woburn, then the object of its publication will have been 
accomplished. As stated in former pages, the aim of 
the Board of Trade in issuing the work is to supply cor- 
rect information and reliable testimony respecting the 
merits of the town to all who may have in contemplation 
a change of location, and to present arguments of suffi- 
cient weight to turn their attention in this direction, 
and induce them to investigate the superior advantages 
which the town possesses for business and residence pur- 
poses. 

The committee are aware that there are always manu- 
facturing establishments seeking more favorable points ; 
mechanics casting about for employment and homes; 
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heads of families looking for better educational, social 
and other privileges; and men of means searching for 
healthier conditions, pleasant surroundings, and the ad- 
vantages which large, live towns afford, and it is to put 
such parties in possession of the facts desired that they 
have issued for distribution this book. 

Its illustrations are fairly representative of the resi- 
dence, church, school, and business architecture of the 
town. This, it will be seen, compares favorably with any 
in the suburbs of Boston. Neater church edifices, finer 
school-houses, or more elegant dwellings it would be 
difficult to find anywhere, the town being taken as a 
whole. Additions to this feature of the volume, so pleas- 
ing to the eye and cultivated taste, and of such proper 
pride to its people, might have been made, had space 
allowedjof its being done. 

Care has been taken to indulge in no statements or 
representations respecting the business of Woburn that 
facts will not fully warrant. The same is also true con- 
cerning its facilities for manufacturing and other em- 


ployments, while the natural attractions, society, educa- 
tional advantages, and other inducements, are set forth 


with no fanciful embellishments, or departures from strict 
truth. 

The people of Woburn are courteous and cordial. 
Social intercourse is trammeled by no unreasonable 
rules of etiquette. Genuine personal worth, rather than 
money, is the passport which admits the applicant to 
their homes, and where succor is needed they are open- 
handed and sympathizing. As good a test as any of the 
quality of their character is that new-comers soon learn 
to like them, and people compelled to leave do so with 
regret. 


NOTE. 


Information concerning Woburn, not found in this 
book, may be obtained by addressing “ The Secretary 
of the Board of Trade, Woburn, Mass.;” or parties wish- 
ing to make a visit for the same purpose, by giving 
notice to the secretary of time of expected arrival, will 
be met at the railroad station, and the services of a mem- 
ber of the Board with a free carriage will be placed at 
their disposal for a view of the town. 
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